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106. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


{The 13th of the present month is the rooth anniversary 
of Dr. Johnson’s death.] 


A. fis personality. 


[1709-84. ] 


Few English writers have left so indelible an | 


impression upon their own time and suc- 


ceeding times, as regards their personal | 


peculiarities. 


He is described in fullest detail, and from 
almost every point of view, in Boswell’s 
‘* Life of Samuel Johnson,”’ 
1791) ; a book which has come to be consid- 
ered almost a classic in its unique portrait- 
ure of character. 

[‘' We are not sure,’’ says Macaulay, ‘‘that there is in 
the whole history of the human intellect so singular 
a phenomenon as this book. Many of the greatest 
men that have ever lived have written biography: 
Boswell was one of the smallest men that ever lived, 
and he has beaten them all.” E£dinburgh Review, 
Sept., 1831. 

A writer in the Quarterly Review, in a still more em- 
phatic expression of opinion, takes an extreme posi- 
tion, to which universal assent is not so readily 
accorded. 

“It is, without doubt—excepting a few immortal monu- 
ments of creative genius—that English book which, 
were the island to be sunk to-morrow, with all its 
inhabitants, would be most prized in other days and 
countries by the students of‘ us and our history.’ ” 

Another remark, indicating very suggestively the faith- 
fulness of Boswell’s portraiture of his subject, is 
made by the late Rev. Frederick D. Maurice, in his 
volume, *‘ The friendship of books.”” ‘* If one look- 
ed either at his [Johnson’s] writings, or at Boswell’s 
Life of him merely as books, one would go away very 
discontented and very angry, but when one thinks of 
both as exhibiting to us a man, the case becomes 
altogether different.”” The Friendshif£ of books, p. 
24-25.] 

Boswell’s ‘‘Johnson”’ has gone through va- 
rious editions. Among the more important 
are (I) 1791 ; (2) 1793; (3) 1799, with addi- 
tions ; (4) that edited by John Wilson Cro- 
ker, 1831, 5 vols. ; (5) revised issue of Cro- 
ker’s edition, 1848, 10 vols. Mr. Croker, 
who occupied at this time the position cf 
Secretary to the Admiralty of Great Britain, 
had for years devoted much time and labor 
to the study of Boswell’s work, when in 1829 
he made the proposition to Mr. Murray, the 
publisher, to engage in the preparation of a 


new edition. 


(published | 





(Mr. Croker in his letter to* Mr. Murray, of Jan. 9, 
1829, thus indicates the need which appeared to him 
to exist : ‘*Since Boswell’s death Mr. Malone has 
superintended two or three editions, and Mr. Chalmers 
one; but I must say that Malone has done little, and 
Chalmers next to nothing. I made in one volume of 
Boswell’s own edition near eighty queries on so 
many passages which seemed to me to require eluci- 
dation”’ “As Dr. Johnson himself said of the 
Spectator, a thousand things which everybody knew 
at the time, have,,in the lapse of forty years, becc 
so obscure as to require annotation.”” Yennings's 
* Croker papers,” 1: 424.) 

Mr. Croker’s edition appeared in 1831, at a 
time when there was an almost unprecedent 
ed political bitterness between Mr. Croker 
and Mr. Macaulay. In this light are to be 
read the extraordinarily savage strictures 
made upon the work, by Mr. Macaulay, in 
the Edinburgh Review, Sept., 1831, 54: 1 
38. Compare Jennings’s ‘‘ Croker papers”’ 
(‘‘ The correspondence and diaries of John 
Wilson Croker,” edited by L. J. Jennings, 
London, 1884, 2-vols.), 1: 444-46; Tre- 
velyan’s ‘* Life of Macaulay,” 1 : 208-25, 239. 

(‘* Macaulay,” says Mr. Jennings, ‘* has laid bare,”’ 
(in his correspondence), “the entire process 
flaying an author—first the threat to dust his jacket ; 
then the urgent request to be allowed to review the 
book; lastly the article itself, laden with charges 
prompted by the overwhelming desire for ven- 
geance.”— Croker papers, 1 : 446.] 

Yet the undoubted animus of Macaulay’s at- 
tack should not blind the reader to the fact 
that the enumerated errors which he here 

castigates were real errors, and that his own 
review was written with painstaking care. 

[‘* We must not, i 
inaccuracy, be ourselves inaccurate.”—Letter ¢ 
Macvey Napier, Sept. 7, 1831, Napier’s Correspond- 
ence, p. 119.] 

Answers to some of Macaulay’s charges, by 
. G. Lockhart, are included in a later edi- 
tion of Mr. Croker’s Boswell. 

Croker’s edition met with several other con- 
temporaneous reviews, besides Macaulay’s. 
For instance, that in the Quarterly Review, 
Nov., 1831, 46 : 1-46, (extremely laudatory) ; 
the Westminster Review, July, 1831, 15 : 375; 
North American Review, Jan., 1832, 34: 
gI-119, (by W. B. O. Peabody); and /7a- 
ser’s, 1832, 5 : 253, 379, (by Thomas Car- 
lyle). 

The latter article, (reprinted in Carlyle’s ‘* Crit- 
ical and miscellaneous essays,” v. 4), was 


incen suring | 


wrote Macaulay, 
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not Mr. Carlyle’s only judgment on Dr. 
Johnson, who appears in 1840 in his lect- 


ures ‘‘ On heroes, hero-worship, and the | 
heroic in history,” under the heading, ‘“ The | 


hero as man of letters.’”’ There is, in fact, 
an interesting resemblance between Carlyle 
and Dr. Johnson, in certain of their traits, 


(compare Froude’s ‘‘Thomas Carlyle; a | 
history of his life in London,’’ v. 2, chapter | 
34); and it is therefore not unnatural that | 


his admiration should be strongly expressed. 


[‘‘As for Johnson,”? says Carlyle, ‘*I have always | 


considered him to be, by nature, one of our great 
English souls.”?. .. ‘* Brave old Samuel: wZ¢feus 
Romanorum.’’—On heroes, etc., lect. 5, p. 165, 170.] 


Macaulay also, later in life, (1856), returned | 


to the subject of Dr. Johnson, in the article 


‘*Samuel Johnson,”’ furnished by him to the | 


Encyclopedia Britannica, 8th ed., 12: 793 
802 (also in gth ed.); and consisting of a 
condensation of the earlier article. 


It is reprinted in Harfer’s Magazine, March, | 


1857, 14 : 483-97. 
['‘ Macaulay’s well-known but provoking essay,’’ says 
Leslie Stephen, ‘‘is more than usually lavish in 


overstrained paradoxes.’’—Cornhill Magazine, 1874, | 


(reprinted in Lztted/’s, 121 3 gt).] 
Among those who wrote prior to Croker’s 


edition of Boswell, and whose contributions | 


are incorporated by Croker into his work, 
are the following : (1) Sir John Hawkins, 


whose ‘‘ Life of Samuel Johnson’’ ap- 


peared in 1787; (2) Mrs. Hester Lynch 
Piozzi, whose ‘‘Anecdotes of Samuel 
Johnson ”’ appeared in 1786. 

[‘* Boswell,’”’ says Mr. Croker, ‘‘ published after Sir J. 
Hawkins and Mrs. Piozzi, and was in enmity with 
both. He, therefore, was shy of them, and un- 
willing to borrow their information.”’—Croker papers, 
1 3 424.] 

Boswell’s ‘‘ Journal of a tour to the Hebrides 
with Samuel Johnson, LL.D.,” in 1773, 
is, even more than the ‘‘Life,’’ itself, a 
diary of the events and conversations with 
which Dr. Johnson was connected, in these 
few months. It was published in 1785. 

One of the results of Mr. Croker’s labors is 
the supplementary vclume of ‘‘ Anecdotes 
and sayings of Dr. Johnson,’’ published 
under the heading of ‘* Johnsoniana.” 

Of those who have followed Croker, William 
Gifford, his associate on the Quarterly 
Review, may be mentioned. Mr. Gifford’s 
essay on Johnson’s ‘‘ Life and genius,” has 
been reprinted (with modifications), in 
‘The life and writings of Samuel John- 
son,” edited by W. P. Page, 1: 13-99. 


One of the most recent accounts is that by | 


Leslie Stephen, (‘‘Samuel Johnson,” in the 
series, ‘‘ English men of letters ’’), 1878. 

On the locality and surroundings of Johnson’s 
early life, see also the chapter on ‘‘ Lich- 
field and Uttoxeter,’’ in Hawthorne’s vol- 
ume, ‘‘Our old home,” (printed also, in 
part, in larper’s Magazine, 14 : 639-41). 


His literary characteristics. 


His works have been published, (1) in 15 vols., 
1787-89; (2) in 12 vols., 1792, etc., (see 





Lowndes’s ‘‘ Bibliographer’s manual,” 2: 
1217-18). The first complete edition was that 
of 1825, 11 vols., Oxford. Of the separate 
works, ‘‘The rambler” appeared in 1750- 
52; his ‘‘ Dictionary of the English lan- 
guage” in 1755; ‘‘ The prince of Abyssinia,”’ 
in 1759; and ‘‘ The lives of the most emi- 
nent English poets’’ in 1779-81. 

On the latter work, the most diverse opinions 
have been expressed. 

Lord Brougham (in his ‘‘ Men of letters of the 
time of George III.’’) pronounces it ‘‘ his 
greatest and best,” and elsewhere highly 
commends the composition and diction of 
the work. (Works, 2 : 360, 361.) 

His most serious fault, dogmatic assertion, is, 
however, here found, joined to an extra- 
ordinary lack of information, in several in- 
stances. 

[Another critic, unhappily not unlike Johnson him- 
self, in his dogmatism, says of the ‘* Lives ”’;—** They 
are the judgments of a mind trammelled by prejudice 
and deficient in sensibility.”’—Macaulay’s Essays, 6: 


214.) 

Mr. Matthew Arnold, in 1878, selected from 
these lives, six of the most noteworthy, 
(tho-e of Milton, Dryden, Swift, Addison, 
Pope, and Gray), publishing them in one 
volume, under the title of ‘ Johnson’s chief 


lives of the poets.’’ 

Mr. Arnold, in his introductory note, says : 

‘** The work as Johnson published itis not fitted to serve 
as such a text-book,”’ (i. e., of literary history), ** it is 
too extensive and contains the lives of many poets 

juite insignificant.” . .. ‘* But in his ‘ Lives of the 
poets’ there are six of pre-eminent interest.”’ 

Of one other ‘‘ Life,” however, earlier and 
separately published, but now included with 
the others—that of Savage,—Macaulay re- 
marks : ‘‘ No finer specimen of literary biog- 
raphy existed in any language, living or 
dead.” 

Johnson’s critical ability is not, however, to 
be acknowledged without important limita- 


tions. 

{An instance in point is his *‘ Life of John Milton,’ 
‘* A production,’”’ remarks Mr. Prescott, ‘* more dis- 
creditable to the author is not to be found in the 
whole of his voluminous works ; equally discreditable 
whether regarded in an historical light or as a sample 
of literary criticism.”,—North American Review, 
Oct., 1839, 49 : 337-38.] 7 } ; 
still more unfortunate exemplication of his 
defective equipment for trustworthy literary 
criticism is to be seen in his edition of 
Shakespeare, published in 1765. 

‘He would doubtless have admitted,’’ says Macaulay, 
‘* that it would be the height of absurdity in a man 
who was not familiar with the works of Aischylus 
and Euripides, to publish an edition of Sophocles. 
Yet he ventured to publish an edition of Shakspeare, 
without having ever in his life, as far as can be dis- 
covered, read a single scene of Massinger, Ford, 
Decker, Webster, Marlow, Beaumont or Fletcher.”’ 
—Edinburgh Review, Sept., 1831.]} 

Johnson’s literary characteristics are now gen- 
erally regarded as an interesting phenom- 
enon of the literary epoch in which he lived, 
rather than as a model for imitation. 


[‘* What most distinguishes Dr. Johnson from other 
writers,’ says Mr. Hazlitt, *‘ is the pomp and uni- 
formity of his style.’—T7he pertodical essayist. 
Compare Johnson’s Ramédler, a work written, in many 
portions of it, in a conversational style, but written 


’ 
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says Macaulay, ‘‘in a learned language, in a language 
which nobo dy hams from his mother or his nurse; in 
a language in which nobody ever quarrels, or drives 
bargains, or makes love: in a language in w 
body ever thinks.”—Zdinburgh Review, Sept., 
1831.] 
*See also Nathan Drake’s ‘‘ Essays’ on the 
Rambler, Adventurer, and Idler. 
fet, says Matthew Arnold, ‘* The repro conveyed 
phrase, ‘ Johnsonian English’ not mis- 
ad us. It is aimed at his words, not at his structure. 
In Johnson’s prose the words are often pompous and 
long, but the struc ‘en re is alw: ays plain and modern.’ 
Fohnson's chief lives of the poets,” Introduction.] 


Gc. Is services as a lexicogra 


In the long- continued researches of Dr. John- 
son in the various departments of English 
there was undoubtedly an im- | 


literature, 
portant preparation for the work of publish- 
ing an English dictionary, 

[Yet, says Macaulay, “* Johnson. was a wretched etymol- 


ogist. He knew little or nothing of any Teutonic | 
except English, which indeed, as he wrote | 


language, 
it, ie scarcely a Teutonic language.”—Zdinburgh 
Review, Sept., 1831.) 

The ‘* Dictionary ” was noticed, on its appear- 
ance, in the /Vorld, by a writer afterwards 
discovered to be Lord Chesterfield, who 
claimed that his [Johnson’s] ‘‘ decisions 
about the meaning and derivation of words 
should be received as final.” 
noticed in a publication then conducted 
under the title, AWdizburgh Review, (not the 
one now issued), by Adam Smith. 

I s curious to know what there 


[Mote.—The reader w i 
was in e shape English lexicography before 


ay consult the entries, Cockeram, Blount, 
l ind Bailey, in Allibone’s Dictionar 
also the article ‘* Dictionary-making 


ent” in the 2B» Quarters 

printed ir 

resting pay 

the Corn 

fy 15° 239- 48). 
id diplomacy in dictionar 
Lippincott’s, Oct., 1884, 22: ] 

In 1857, Dr. Trench, (then Dean of Westmin- 
ster), directed general attention to the mod- 
ern lexicographical needs for which John- 
son’s work has become wholly inadequate, 
in his volume, ‘Some deficiencies in our 


English dictionaries. 

[This was reviewed in an interesting article, in the 
Edinburgh Re w, April, 1859, reprinted in L7¢- 
tedl’s, 61: 

About the same time (185y) occurred the first 
formal effort of the (English) Philological 
Society, at the construction of its monu- 
mental ‘‘ New English dictionary on histor- 
ical principles.”’ 

[Note.—Part I, A—Ant, of this invaluable work has ap- 
peared only during the present year, (1884). It is 
reviewed in 7he Nation, Apr. 17 and Apr. 24, 1884, 
38 : 347-48, 367-68. See also the review, (by L. Toul- 
min Smith), in 7he Bibliographer, June, 1884, 6: 1- 
4. Also the British Quarterly article, above cited. 
‘The article last mentioned speaks thus of Johnson's 
work :—‘ The two great folio volumes that appeared 
in 1755, have these great advantages over all their 
predecessors ; they formed the first standard diction- 
ary, ail that ‘had appeared before them being mere 
vocabularies in comparison.’ 


. Ernst. 


| D. Johnson’ 


hich no- | 


It was also | 





relations to his contemporaries. 


There was perhaps never before such a notable 
assemblage of eminent men as were com- 
prised in what was formally knownas ‘‘ The 
literary club,’’ but frequently also as ‘‘ John- 
son’s club.”’ (Sir Joshua Reynolds, Ed- 
mund Burke, Oliver Goldsmith, David 
Garrick, Bishop Shipley, Bishop Percy, 
Edward Gibbon, Sir William Jones, and 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan. ) 

(Usquestivantty, the undiminished interest attaching 

» Boswell’s Life of Johnson, is to be attributed in 
ar at part to its inseparable association with these 
men]. 


In Boswell’s Johnson are given at remark- 
able length the numerous conversations and 


discussions held at this club. 

[‘‘ How much,”’ says Lord Jeffrey, ‘* is Johnson raised 
in our estimation ’’ (by) ‘* Boswell setting down, day 
by day, in his note-book, the fragments of his most 
loose and unweighed conversation.’”’ dinburgh 
Review, Oct., 1835. ‘‘ We should have been glad,”’ 
says Leslie Stephen, to see a fuller report of one of 
those conversations in which Burke ‘wound into a 
subject like a serpent,’ and contrast his method with 
one downright hitting.’’] 

It must also be considered that to these almost 
continuous conversations, quite as much as 
to his literary researches, Johnson owed 
that remarkable command of the E nglish 
vocabulary, which served him so well in the 
preparation of his dictionary. 

[** In his talk,” Macaulay, “* there were no pom- 
pous treads, a fair proportion of words in 
osity and ation. A as simplicity, ease, and vigor. 

‘* His conversation was nowhere so brilliant and stri- 
king as when was surrounded by a few friends, 
whose ay, knowledge enabled them, as he 

expressed it, to send him back every ball that 
he threw.” —Lainéurgh Keview, Sept., 1831.] 

For other material relating to this group of 
eminent men, see Priors Life of Burke, 
Forster's Life of Goldsmith, Gibbon’s auto- 
biography, Moore’s Life of Sheridan, 
Schlosser’s ‘‘ History of, the eighteenth 
century,’’ Main’s ‘‘ Samuel Johnson, ’’ 
Thackeray’s ‘‘English humorists of the 
eighteenth century,” and Nichols’s ‘* Liter- 
ary anecdotes of the eighteenth century. 
Of his place in English literature, no better 
summarized statement than Taine’s has been 
given :— 

Classical prose attains its perfection in him, as classi- 
cal poetry in Pope. Art cannot be more consummate, 
or nature more forced. No one has confined ideas 
in more strait compartments ; none has given stronger 
relief to dissertation and proof ; none has imposed 
more despotically on story and dialogue the forms 
of argumentation and violent declamation ; none has 
more generally mutilated the flowing liberty of con- 
versation and life by antitheses and technical words. 
It is the completion and the excess, the triumph and 
the tyranny, of oratorical style. We understand now 
that an oratorical age would recognise him as a mas- 
ter, and attribute to him in eloquence the primacy 


which it attributed to Pope in verse.”’—AH/story of 
English Literature, Book 3, Chap. 6. 


See also Edmund Gosse’s article, 
Johnson,” Fortnightly Review, Dec., 
2: 717- 


** Samuel 
1884, 








107. 

THE RISE OF THE FRENCH DRAMA. 
[Mote.—The present year is the 200th anniversary of 
the death of Corneille, who. with Moliére, has been 

styled ‘‘the creator of French dramatic art."’] 
A. The earliest stages of French dramatic art. 

See the account of the miracle plays and 
passion plays, given by Si ismondi in his 


‘Literature of the south « f Europe,” I 
230-40. 
Compare also the chapter on ‘‘ The church 
and the drama,” in H. Van Laun’s ‘‘ His- 


I 


tory of French literature,’’ v. I, p. 5. 

Also the valuable work, “ Théatre ira ncois 
au =e age,’’ by Monmerqué and 
Michel. 

*Also the ‘‘ Ancien théatre frangais.’ 

*The medieval drama may also be studied i 
-Aubertin’s “ Histoire de la langue et de la 
littérature frangaise au moyen age.” 

*Also in Paul Lacroix’s ‘‘ Science and litera- 
ture in the middle ages,’’ which contains 
a chapter on ‘‘ The drama,’’ (p. 488-518), 
with numerous illustrations. 

*The most complete modern collection of 
early French dramatic literature is that of 
Claude ne e “ Répertoire du théatre 
francgois,”’ 25 v., Paris, 1817-18. 

{‘‘ The theatre,” says Van Laun, ‘* had its. origin in 
the desire of the church to increase the attrac- 
tiveness of her services.”” ‘‘If the French character 
was to be confir and sharpened by the stage, 
it was from the national characteristics themselves 
that its peculiz ities were in the first instance ir 
pressed upon it.”’—H story of French Hasulase. 
tr: 337.) 




















B. Zhe influence of the Renaissan 


*On the agency of this movement in giv- 

ing a classical turn to the French drama, 
see = itenelle’ s ‘‘Histoire du _ théatre 
francé 

For a list of the names of the writers known 
in general as ‘‘ Le Pléiade,’’ see Saints- 
bury’s “ Short history of French literature,’ 
Pp. 195 

[** The age,”’ says Van Laun, was that “ of the classes 
upon whom education and the neo-classical refine- 











ment had not yet exerted its influence.’’ It was 
the refore the time a “great literary creator” 
like Corneille.—A//story of French literature, 2: 





C. The drama of the seventeenth century. 


(1) Corneille, [1606-84.] 

*His works (‘ CEuvres *) have been pub- 
lished, (edited by Taschereau), 2 v., Paris, 
7: ore 

[There is also an edition in 12 v., 1821 ; also 1854-55.] 
*An authentic account of his life is that by 

Taschereau, ‘‘ Histoire de la vie de Cor- 
neille,’”’ 1855. 

Another countryman of Corneille, (Guizot), 
has discussed, in ‘‘ Corneille and his 
times,’’ and ‘‘ Shakespeare and _ his 
times,” the preéminent characteristics 
of these two masters of dramatic litera- 

ture. 





*See also Suard’s ‘‘ Mélanges de littérature, 
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Compare also the article on ‘‘ Shakespeare 
and Corneille,” in Blackzwooa's, 72 : 396. 

[Reprinted in the Eclectic Magazine, Dec., 1852, 

7: 532-49-] 

He is compared with a very different kind 
of dramatic writer, (Dryden), in Fvaser’s 
Magazine, 66: 383. 

His dramatic achievements were not met 
with universal appreciation at the time, 
and his play of ‘‘ Le Cid,’’ in particular, 
was brought under the condemnation of 
Cardinal Richeli See Robson's ‘‘ Life 
of Richelieu.” 

Corneille, however, only 3 years later 
dedicated to Cardinal Richelie 
edy of ‘‘ Horatius.”’ 

Compare also the article on “Corneille 
and the literary society of his age,’’ in 
Temple Bar, 1576, (reprinted in Zittel/’s 
128 : 281-93). 

There is an intelligent discussion of Cor- 
neille’s literary art, by F. W. Palfrey, 
in the North American Review, Jan., 1854, 
78 : 214-37. 

A somewhat unusual view of his literary 
position is that on ‘‘ Corneille and the 
French tragic drama,’’ in the National 
Quart : 6. 

A limitation to be noticed in Corneille’s 
case, is his tendency to over-treatment. 

[** Corneille’s characters,” says Van Laun, ‘are 
ever grandiloquent, move always on stilts, are 
often too refined, and not seldom over-em phatic 
in the expression of the sir love or hati red. "History 
of French literature, 2: 103-4.] 

Another limitatéion,—that of ‘‘ unevenness,’ 
is referred to by Moliére, (his contempo- 
rary), in his well-known criticism. 


[** My friend Corneille has a familiar who comes 
now and then and whispers in his ear the finest 
verses in the world, but sometimes the familiar 
deserts him, and th he writes no better than 
anybody else.’’] 














92:9 





on 





*Other discussion of his characteristics is to 


be’ found in La Harpe’s ‘Lycée, ou 
cours de la littérature,” (Paris, 1821). 


” 


Vv. 4. 


*Also Fe ntenelle’ s ‘*Histoire du théatre 


franga is. 

A lack of dramatic unity is a chief defect of 
Corneille, and this is well indicated in 
the epigrammatic critique of Voltaire,— 
‘ the fine scenes of Corneille, and the fine 
tragedies of Racine.”’ 

Compare also the little volume, ‘‘ Corneille 
and Racine,’’ by Henry M. Trollope, (in 
the series, ‘‘ Foreign classics for English 
readers,’’ edited by Mrs. Oliphant). 

[Mote.—Contrary to the impression which perhaps 
may be given by the title of this work, this 


volume is not a systematic comparison of the two 
dramatists, but considers both separately. ] 


There are also accounts of both dramatists, 
in Mrs. Shelley’s ‘Lives of literary and 
scientific men of France,” v. I. 
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Corneille’s younger brother, Thomas Cor- 
neille, was, like him, a dramatist. Hence 
Voltaire says of the elder Corneille : 
‘“‘ France calls him ‘ The Great,’ not only 
to distinguish him from his brother, but 
from the rest of mankind.’’ 

[Note.—This sweeping expression of Voltaire must 
be regarded as rather a clever sentence than a 
discriminating judgment. Yet, says Mr. Saints- 
bury, “he is certainly the greatest tragic drama- 
tist of France on the classical model.”’—Shor/ 
history of French literature, p. 298.] 

(2) Moliére. [1622-73. 

His works are published, (in French), in 7 
vols., Paris, 1863-64; and, (in English), in 
3 vols., Edinburgh. 

For accounts of his life, see ‘‘ La jeunesse | 

de Moliére,’’ by Paul Lacroix. 

Also the ‘‘ Histoire de la vie et des ouvrages 

de Moliére,” by J. A. Taschereau. 

{The edition of 1875 has a bibliography, pronounced by 
Mr. Andrew Lang “ An all but faultless guide.’”] 
Voltaire also has written his life,—‘‘ Vie de 

Moliére, avec sommaire de ses piéces. ’’ 

[‘‘ Euvres,” v. 61]. 

See also Sainte-Beuve’s 
raires,” v. 2. 

* See also the volume, 
Noel, (Paris, 1852). 

In English there is next to nothing accessible, 
concerning Moliére. See, however, ‘‘ Mo- 
li¢re-characters,’’ by C. C. Clarke. 

Also, Mrs. Shelley’s account, in her ‘‘ Lives | 
of literary and scientific men of France,”’ 
vw. 2: 

Also, the ‘‘ French humorists,’’ chapter 15, 
by Walter Besant. 

Also, ‘‘ Moliére and the French drama,” by 
the Baroness Blaze de Bury. 

Also a discriminating article by Andrew Lang, 
in the *‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,” oth ed., | 
16 : 624-30. 

[Mote.—Mr. Lang is not complimentary to his prede- 
cessors who have written in the English tongue. 
‘* The English biographies,’ he says, ‘‘ are few, and 
as a rule absolutely untrustworthy.”’] 

In 1828 Mr. William H. Prescott contributed 
to the Vorth American Review an interest- | 
ing critical paper on Moliére, (in review of 
Taschereau’s edition of Moliére), Morth 
American Review, 27 : 372, reprinted also 
in his ‘* Biographical and critical miscel- 
lanies,’”’ p. 335-80. 

[‘* Moliére,”’ says Prescott, ‘‘ was the first to recall his 
countrymen from the vapid hyperbole and puerile 
conceits of the ancient farces .’*] 

See also an article on Moliére, by W. R. 
Watson, in the volume entitled ‘‘ Cam- 
bridge essays,” p. I-57. 

There is a little volume-on ‘‘ Moliére,’’ by 
Mrs. Oliphant and Mr. F. Tarver, in the 
series, ‘‘ Foreign classics for English read- 
ders.’’ 

The essential nature of Moliére’s comedy is 
well indicated by Mr. Besant. 


[{‘* The most fitting emblem for satire,’’ he says, ‘* would 
be the thyrsus, wreathed with the leaves which hide | 
the spear-head. It belongs to the two men who, 
above all, have been successful satirists,;—Erasmus 
and Moliére. It does not belong to Buchanan, to 


‘* Portraits  litté- 


‘* Moliére,’’ by E. | 


Boileau, or to Pope.”’"—French humorists, Am. ed., 
P- 339-] 

Moliére’s peculiar excellence has been very 
generally considered to be the originality of 
his creative genius. 

[‘* The comedy of Moliére,” says Hallam, “is a new 
creation in dramatic poetry.”—Literature of Eu- 
rope, Am. ed., 4: 259.] 

The comparison between Moliére and Shake- 
speare is one which has been often made. 
See, for instance, an extraordinarily well- 
sustained parallel in the essay by Mr. 
Prescott, already cited, (Biographical and 
critical miscellanies,’’ p. 378-80). 

See also the unstinted praise by Mr. Lang :— 

‘* In the literature of France his is the greatest name, 
and in the literature of the modern drama the 
greatest after that of Shakespeare.” —Eucyclopedia 
Britannica, oth ed., 16: 630. 

Per contra, Mr. Saintsbury declares : 

‘* He has never given us, and perhaps could not have 
given us, such examples of dramatic poetry of the 
nen-tragic sort as Shakespeare and Calderon have 
given. Indeed, it seems to be a mistake to call 
Moliére a poet at all, despite his extraordinary crea- 
tive faculty... .” : 5 

“If we leave purely poetic merit out of the question, 
and restrict the definition of comedy te the dramatic 
presentment of the characters and incidents of actual 
life ... we must allow Moliére the rank of the greatest 
comic writer of all the world.”—Short history of 
French Literature, p. 312. 

An illustration of his literary and dramatic 
skill is found in the perfect distinctness and 
individuality of his various characters most 
liable to resemble each other. 


[‘‘How remarkable and delicate,’’ says Van Laun, “is 
the nuance between his different characters, though 
they may represent the same profession or an iden- 
tical personage.’’—{//story of French literature, 
2 : 224.] 

See also Godefroy’s ‘‘ Histoire de la littéra- 
ture Francaise,” v. I, (1867). 

[ Vote.—Considerable new material concerning Moliére 
has appeared within recent years, as ‘* Les derniéres 
années de Moliére,”” Revue des Deux Mondes, Jan., 
1848; ‘Les points obscurs de la vie de Moliére,”’ by 
J. Loiseleur, (Paris, 1877); “* Recherches sur Moliére 
et sur sa famille,” by E. Soulié, (1863) ; also a recent 
German work, ‘ Moliére, sein Leben und _ seine 
Werke,” by Lotheisen, (Frankfurt, 1880), There is 
also a monthly serial now published at Paris, entitled 
Le Moliériste, in which notes and discussions relat- 
ing to Moliére and his plays are printed. See also 
‘Notes historiques sur la vie de Moliére,” by A. 
3azin, 1851; and Beffara’s ‘* Dissertation sur Moliére 
(1821). ] 

** Various says a writer in the 

“have been made to 

but, 


attempts, ’ 
Edinburgh Review, 
acclimatize Moliére to English soil, 
as might be expected, with indifferent suc- 


cess,’’... ‘* The exquisite purity and terse- 

ness of his language,” he maintains, ‘‘ can- 

not betransported into a foreign tongue.”’ 

—Edinburgh Review, Oct., 1875, v. 142. 

(3) Racine. [1639-99]. 

*His works, (‘‘Céuvres completes’’), ap- 
peared (in French), at Paris, 1816, in 7 
vols., and another edition, 1817, in 5 vols. 

His life has been written by Louis Racine, 
(Paris, 1747). 

See also ‘‘ Racine and the French drama,’ 
by the Baroness Blaze de Bury, (Londen, 
1845). 


, 
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*Also the ‘‘ Notice sur la vie de Racine,’’ 
by Naigeon, (1787). 
There are also accounts of his life and liter- 


ary career, in Villemain’s “Cours de lit- | 


térature ;’’ Van Laun’s ‘‘ History of French 
literature ;’’ Hallam’s ‘‘ Literature of 


Europe ;”’ and Saintsbury’s ‘‘ Short his- | 


tory of French literature ;” also an article 
on ‘‘ Racine and his works,’’ in Zemple 
Bar, 1878, (reprinted in Lztte//’s, 129 ; 740- 
50). 

His lack of contemporaneousness with 
Shakespeare has not prevented the insti- 
tuting of a comparison between the two 
dramatists. 

*See ‘* Racine et Shakespeare,’’ by L. A. C. 
Beyle. 


The less spontaneous character of his genius 


is thus indicated by Van Laun :— 
‘* The upwelling of the emotions, raised by a tragedy 


of Racine, may be different from the vielent storm | 
of feeling that sweeps over us when we look at one | 


of Shakespeare’s plays; there may bea good deal 


of reflection mixed up with it, but it is there, it ex- | 


ists, it carries us away, and this stamps Racine as 
one of the master-minds of his age.”’ 
Racine cannot well be studied other than 


as a conspicuous figure in the literary | 
society of the time of Louis XIV. Com- | 


pare the history of the ‘‘ Age of Louis 


XIV,’’ by Henri Martin, comprising 2 


volumes of his ‘‘ History of France.”’ 
An essential point of difference between 


Racine and Shakespeare lies in the uni- | 


versality of the latter’s genius. 


[There have been a few men,’’ says Trollope, | 
‘in the large republic of letters—their number is | 
not very many—who have unconsciously but in- | 


stinctively taken for their motto the line of Ter- 
ence, ‘‘Homo sum: nihil humani a me alienum 
puto.”” Neither Racine nor Milton can be put into 
this class ;”’ and he elsewhere remarks that Racine 
‘is essentially French, as Milton is essentially 
English.” — 7vollope’s ** Corneille and Racine,” p. 
109.] 

The striking predilection which Racine 
showed for the class of subjects treated by 





the Greek tragedians, (e. g., ‘‘ Androm- 
aque,” ‘‘ Iphigénie,’’ ‘‘ Phédre’”), itself 
was very closely in line with his limita- 
tions as a creative genius. 

‘“'The extraordinary estimation,’ says Mr. Saints 
bury, ‘**in which Racine is held by those who abide 
by the classical tradition in France depends very 
mainly on the melody of his versification and 
= rt history of French literature, p. 
302, 

See also the article on ‘‘ The life and works 
of Racine,”’ by J. B. Angell, in the Bidiio- 
theca Sacra, 14 : 597. 

In this connection also Mr. Hallam sug- 
gests that ‘‘It was unfortunate for Ra- 
cine, that he did not more frequently 
break through the prejudices of the French 
theatre in favor of classical subjects. A 
field was open of almost boundless extent 

-the medieval history of Europe, and 
especially of France herself.” —Ziterature 
of Europe, 4: 248]. 


Lhe successors of the three chief dramatists. 


The age of Louis XIV. was the chief flowering- 


time of the French drama, and the high 
standard reached at that period has not 
since been surpassed. 

No French dramatist,” says Van Laun, ‘“‘ has excel- 
led Moliére, Corneille and Racine, no group of authors 
in the seventeenth century were more brilliant, more 
powerful, more originative. When we turn our eyes 
upon the stage for which these three wrote, we find 
ourselves in the full splendor of the Augustan age, 
in all its refinement and culture, its luxury and elo- 
quence, its strength of wit and justness of expression, 
its social polish and gorgeous display.”—H/7story of 
French literature, 2 : 200.] 


On the men who have contributed chiefly to 


the French dramatie literature of the past 
two centuries, (for instance, Chenier, 
Florian, Dumas, Victor Hugo, Alfred de 
Vigny, and Sardou), see Van _ Laun’s 
‘‘History of French literature ;’’ v. 3; 
Saintsbury’s ‘‘ Short history of French lit- 
erature ;” and Véricour’s ‘‘ Modern French 
literature.” 





